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We present our readers with another 
sketch by the author of the ‘* Highlanders.” 
The scene lies in France. 


A SAD SOUVENIR. 
..+»Ma di queste vittorie 
¥é possiamo goder, né farne festa 
sentendo i gran rammarichi e l’angescé 
Che in veste brunae lagrimosa guancia 
te vedovelle fan per tutta Francia. 





'‘ Heard ye the din of battle bray, ' 


1 ance to lance, and horse to horse? 


by sonis gone. He rests among the dead.” 


Tae retirement of the mind is as salutary 
and necessary as the withdrawing of the 
body from the fatigue of public life, or from 
tlre agitation of pleasure even in a more 
private circle : the latter requires repose and 
solitude to recruit its strength and energy, 
so, also, does the former demand peaceful 
quietude to restore it to its equilibrium, and 
to ease it from the pressure of divided 
thought. This lonely peacefulness may be 
found in a cloister, a garden, or in the co- 
tonnade of a castle; in a library, or in a bed- 
chamber; but the most delightful retreat 
tor the mind is in the midst of a smiling 
country, where man finds himself the com- 
panion of nature, free and unfettered as the 
pure wind upon the lofty mountain, and as} 
iar from the envious observation of men as 
‘he humble violet, whose form and fragrance 
have flourished and exhaled unperceived by 
ihe distant traveller on the populous highway 
of life. This state is feelingly portrayed by 
Rousseau, who in 1762, opening his whole 
suul to M. de Malesherbes, said,—*t On such | 
occasions, I sought in the forest with gentle 
step some wild spot, some deserted situation, 
where nothing appearing to be of the hand of 
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-| of Parisis very favourable for this enjoyment, 




















‘have thus contemplated a tree where a. bat- 





‘an, announced the existence of servitude 
or domination ; some sweet asylum or recess | 
where I might imagine that I had penetrated | 
the first, and where no importunate unwel- | 
come one could intrude betwixt nature and| 
myself.” 


my imagination, I disengage myseif in like} 
ayinner from cities aud frourit, and take my 


jmight be three years younger; neither of 
Whenever the hand of care weichs upon, them was actually beautiful, but each of 


FIDUCIA, 


Vou. I. 


wild ramble in rural scenery. The situation 


so that 1 very frequently shot through its 
barriers, and plunged, as it were, into free- 
dom and the country; there, seated on a 
bank, or supported by a tree, reclined onan 
eminence, or musing in the expanse of a Be 
plain, I have looked down on gilded roofs, 
and have flown from the present to the past ; 
from objects standing actually before me, to 
those connected with the historic page. I 





Ot. Sepa 


tle had been fought, and rejoiced at seeing 
the peaceful plough-share furrowing the field 
of blood. In situations like these I have lr 
composed a thousand things, which will ney- ‘ 4 
er see the light, and have noted down many a 
sketches from nature, and embodied many ; 
ideas, which form a great proportion of my 
humble works. ; 

The villages round the metropolis of : 
France are many, the surrounding scenery ‘ef 
of some are beautiful ; 1 have got them all 
by heart, I have written them all down on 
the tablets of my memory, that I may in fu- 
ture say with my favourite poet, ou such and : 
such a place or circumstance, 

“ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” t 


In one of these ramblings, and in one of i 
these villages (I may not give its name), I j 
was overtaken by a July shower, which R i 
came like the luxury of tears, warm and co- ; 
pious, sudden and unpreceded by a cloud, A 
and which left the vault of heaven more lovely 
and serene, and spangied all the foliage be- 
neath with millions of sparkling gems: after 
which the little warblers emerged from their 
retreats, and carolled a grateful hymn. En- 
chanting as the picture was, | was neverthe- 
less driven from it by the rain, and had to 
take shelter under a roof of straw; the in- 
habitants welcomed me with that obliging 
manner which comes from the heart, and I 
found myself in a moment in the midst of a 
family group: an aged woman with a spright- 
ly looking boy, were on the right side of me, 
and two females were on my left, the one 
about twenty-five years of age, the other 













them had a jene sais quoi of interest, which. 
added to fine black eves. and a loge of ine- 
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lancholy, not of natural Gallic growth, gave 
them much attraction. The one was reading 
whilst the other was making up linen for the 
little boy; I eyed attentively, and could 
trace so strong a resemblance in the two 
young women, that it was evident they were 
sisters; the mother was ofa different cast, 
she had regular fine features, a complexion 
blanched by time, and a large but hollow 
eye, which looked as if it had not been a 
stranger to tears; the pretty child was hab- 
ited in a military jacket, and was playing with 
the old woman, whose partial look told me 
that he was her grand-child. I[ kissed the 
tittle fellow, and gave him some fruit which 
i had put in my pocket, and (endeavouring 
to make myself as much as possible a friend 
to the family) I proceeded to inform them of 
what I had conjectured from the similarity 
of features, asking at the same time to whom 
the young soldier belonged: ‘ Hélas, il esta 
moi,” sighed out the eldest daughter. ** Com- 
ment ?” cried the child, “est ce que tu ne 
mvaimes pas, maman?”—(* how! mamma, 
dost thou not love me ?”)—*‘* Je Paime de 
toule mon ame, Theodore; mais”—(I love 
thee with all my heart, Theodore, but—) 
“mais grand’maman m’aime davantage,” 
(but grandmamma loves me better,) conclud- 
edhearchly. Here the mother burst into tears, 
whilst the child hid his head in the old wo- 
man’s bosom; the youngest daughter with- 
drew through a back door, and I felt dis- 
tressed at having awakened some slumber- 
ing sorrow, and at having opened some half- 
healed wound ; | looked pensive and confus- 
ed, whilst an involuntary impulse led me to 
take the mother and daughter by the hands, 
and to seat myself betwixt them. Casting 
a glance upwards, I perceived a rusty sabre 
hanging on a nail, and the cross of the le- 
gion of honour twisted round its hilt: the 
grandmother caught my eye fixed upon the 
blade of the sabre, and sobbed out, * voila, 
monsieur, tout ce qui nous reste ;”—* that is 
all that remains to us;” she drew her breath 
and repeated, voi/a tout! with an emphasis 
which spoke a whole history of woe to a 
feeling heart.—* Oui, je porterai ce sabre.”—- 
** Yes, [ shall wear that sabre,” interrupted 
the child. —* I hope not,” exclaimed both fe- 
males at once.—* You have lost your hus- 
band, good woman,” observed I.—*‘ Long, 
long ago,” answered she; ‘I have been 
father and mother to the poorchildren.” By 
this time the youngest daughter returned 
(her tears dried up), and leaned with her 
asms folded on the back of a chair; the lit- 
tle fellow skipped about the room, and the 
venerable mourner proceeded to tell me her 
distressing tale, which I shall convey to my 
reader as briefly as possible. . . 
She had lost her husband in the bloom of 


youth, leaving her two sons and two daugh- | 
j 


managed a large farm, and imposed a vow of 
widowhood on herself; every thing prosper- 
ed for a time, and her children grew up to 
promising youth looking to maturity, and her 
lands were grateful to the cultivator’s band, 
The arms of France were now carried into 
almost every quarter of Europe, nor could 
the advantages which they gained be pur- 
chased without much blood; the conscrip- 
tion was mowing down the youth of the 
provinces, whilst invading legions were Jay- 
ing waste the neighbouring states; the Jot 
now fell on Victor, the industrious woman’s 
eldest son, a heavy sacrifice of money pro- 
cured him a substitute; the remp/agant was 
killed in action, Victor was called upon 
once more, and a second conscription de- 
manded his brother Joseph. The whole 
farm was sold to spare these youths from the 
perils to which they were exposed, and to 
preserve to the widow those arms and ser- 
vices which earned the bread of a whole 
family, struggling against adverse fortune, 
and stemming an overwhelming tide which 
environed them on every side. Le courage 
malheureuz fell in the field, the two substi- 
tutes were slain, and the elder brother be- 
came liable again: destitute of means (the 
widow being stretched upon a bed of sick- 
ness), the younger brother volunteered in 
his place, in company with the husband of 
one sister, and the lover of the other, and they 
paid the forfeit of their lives to a success, the 
effects of which they never shared; and 
scarcely were these brave men allied in mis- 
fortune, cold upon the gory plain, when 
Victor was suinmoned again, and marched 
up in person to fill the vacant place of him 
whom he sought in vain in the diminished 
ranks. Despair adds weight to the com- 








batant’s sword; Victor’s was heavy with ad- 
versity and personal feeling; with military 
ardour and revenge, which sought the de- 
stroyers of his race; he performed (as his 
mother said) des prodiges, and was decorated 
on the spot ; but his arms and order were all 
which a sorrowing wounded comrade brought 
from the battle of Mont.-St.-Jean. Here 
the measure of affliction of the survivors 
overflowed with bitterness; a husband and 
a lover, a protector and a son, were no more 
to bless the abode which once knew com- 
fort, to procure the blazing faggot, or the 
frugal fare; disconsolateness stood on the 
one hand, and poverty shivered on the other; 
mercy invisible, however, inspired them 
with patience and industry; a roof is above 
their heads; and want stalking at their 
heels, has not yet overtaken them. 

How have their means dwindled from 2 
sort of affluence to mediocrity, and from 
thence to a precarious existence; from a 
dwelling of life and love, toa monument of 
unavailing grief; what now remains to them 





ters, the better to provide for whom she} of former prosperity? where are days of 
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turmer happiness? they are entombed in the 
rulf of time, whilst those who shed comfort 
around them, are buried in an early grave. 
This is the remnant of all; the widow and 
the disconsolate, the orphan and the mother, 
whose brave sons had once been her support, 
having nothing but the frisle souvenir sus- 
pended on the mouldering wall; on this does 
the humid eye fall incessantly ; to this does 
many a sigh arise from the profound recess 
of woe; this is the escutcheon of death, the 
mute eulogy of departed worth, the bloody 
chronicle of the scourge of war. ‘* Glory,” 
exclaimed the broken hearted mother, ‘isa 
great word, but when it unpeoples the ham- 
iet, and desolates the plains ; when it snatch- 
es the child from a mother’s breast, sev- 
ers the hearts of wedded pairs, and blights the 
prospects of plighted vows ; when the widow 


presses her cold pillow in loneliness, and the 
orphan demands a father,—then will the suf- 
ferer’s curse consiga the name of war to 
hatred; then will the laurel of conquest be 
to her as the deadly nightshade !—* Where 
are my children?” these were her last ac- 
cents. 

Very few words of comfort could be spok- 
en to those whose mourning is that of the 
heart, whose regrets must be coeval with 
their days; to pluck the thorn from their 
aching bosoms was impossible, all that re- 
mained was to sympathize with them, and by 
frequent visits and trivial acts of kindness, 
to convince them that the distress of the 
stranger contracts a relationship with all the 
family ofman, and gives the orphan and the 
widowed undeniable claims and ties on 

Tur Wanverine Hermit. 








SouTnHey, of late years, has rendered him- 
self “fair game” to wits and satirists—his 
mercenary abandonment of the honourable 
principles with which he started in life, his 
fulsome flattery of beings whom once he 
would have scorned, his mean jealousy of 
Byron, and his unmanly persecution of the 
noble poet’s memory and character after his 
death, all these have bowed the scale ofhis 
demerits down to the earth, and have cast 
him, in spite of all his talent and all his learn- 
ing, even beneath the scorn of generous and 
high-minded men. It is true that when he 





takes up his pen he is still the man of mind 
and learning, he is still the Southey that 
wrote * Roderick” and ‘* Thalaba” but “ heu! 
quantum mutatus ab illo!” he is no longer 
the man of impassioned and high feeling, of 
frank and honourable heart ; he is the fawning 
parasite and the malicious defamer ; and the 
eagle wing of his genius is soiled and pollu- 
ted by shame. His “ Vision of Judgment” 
is probably familiar to our readers, its En- 
glish hexameters have called forth the fol- 
lowing amusing parody from a foreign 





wit. 


“THE TRANCE, 


* T first adventure ; follow me who list !"' 


Preface to Vision of Judgment, 


“ Twas at thatgloomy hour of the night just preceding cock-crowing, 
When with surrounding volumes the author's chamber is litter’d 

And the faint gleam of the glimmering light as it sinks in the socket, 
Fades, like those long-vanish'd hopes which in youth, full of patriot ardour, 
Prompted my spirit to jacobin lays, and sneers against churches, 

Pensive, and deep in thought, did I sit, by the fire-side reflecting. 

( Meagre, alas, was the fire in the grate, and dwindled to embers, 

And, when compar’d to the flame it display’d at the evening’s commencement, 
(old as the Laureate’s lay to the soul-stirring strain of Wat Tyler.) 

Thus as I sat, the street-pacing watchman announcing the hour, 

Sent forth his note again, ‘ past twelve,’ through the silent of night-time, 
Klis is a hoarse, harsh sound, that is sad and unwelcome at all times, 


Since it reminds us how hours fly away. 


But this night more unpleasant, 


For, in the course of the day, I had !earnt from my crony the sexton, 

One was deceas’d upon whom, true or false, I must needs shed my praises, 

Paid as I was for so doing, and knowing my bread must be butter’d. 

So I to labour began ; for I now keep a kind of an office, 

Where, to my liking, for heaven or for he!) I book the departed ; 

And, should a few, whom my register mentions as put in the right roa’, 

(hoose to belie my intent, and perversely turn to the Jeft hand, 

Cela mestégal; “twill be all one to me, when the matter’s detected ; 

None can discuss with such show of belief these mysterious subjects 

As the bold bard, who an infidel first, and then an apostate, 

Now, with a neutraliz’d feeling can write what best suits him about them.” 
“THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 

‘* Then did T dream that myself those gates of bliss was approaching, 

Where, in the portals, as sentine! stood a herald celestial. 


Nig!” he exclaime?, * Doctor Southev, the Laureate. cometh to judemen 
a? 
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‘Jacobins, hear! Ye Tories, hear! Partizans of all parties, 

© Whom he in turn hath espous’d and defended, with vigour impartial, 

' * Since it concerns all alike, attend, and bring forth his accusers.’ 

" Soon as the summons sonorous was utter’d, the winds, who were waiting, 
j Wore it abroad to the printers ; the press in her innermost caverns 
Heard, and beav’d forth her load. 





Anon, octavos and quartos 
Gather’d before the gates, and almost block’d the path with their numbers, 
Which like the fragments of rocks appear'd. ‘Those ponderous portals 
Shook at their dread approach, and trembled their massive foundations, 
Lo, the Anthology Sonnets were there, the Carmen Triumphale ; 
There too was Juan of Arc, and (Proh Pudor !) ‘1 go to the Woodlands ;” 
' ‘Thalaba too was there, and the dramatic piece of Wat Tyler ; 
There too the battle of Blenheim, and strictures on authors satanic, 
Who by the vigorous force of my muse have ¢ been nail’d to the gibbet ;’ 
Fugitive pieces of various kinds too, till this time forgotten, 
Now stood forth a motley and multitudinous army, 
Rising in witness against me ; and all arrang’d in their order, 
"Tier over tier they took their places, and far in the distance, 
s Far as the sight could pierce, that array of letter-press glisten’d. 


The following part of Settle’s address to the present Laureate, when they embrace, on 
the supposed rejection of the latter from the gate of heaven, and his admission to the ant:- 
podes of the said gate is truly humorous. 

*¢ Nor shrink thou from Settle’s embraces : 
« What ! though he may uot compete with thee in tergiversation, 
(E’en in these regions that palm shalt thou bear supreme and unrivall’d) 
"Though I ne’er fought champion-like beneath the bright banner of Freedom, 
That I might afterwards quit her camp for a hundred per annum, 
Yet am I not unworthy, nor unprepared for the meeting ; 
For like thee did I adulate princes and powers despotic, 
Battling like thee, unguibus, pedibus, pugiis et rostro. 
Like thee, did | wreath my brow with the courtly laurel, 
When I no more could aspire to the bright fresh green of Parnassus. 
Most, too, like nine, O Southey ! have flow’d thy numbers narcotic ; 
Laudanum, such was thy fame, always fell ten per cent. in the market, 
Oft as a work from thy pen show’d its face in the booksellers’ windows.’ 


The conclusion of Southey’s address to his infernal majesty, is in fine keeping. 
“ ¢Friend, I replied, ‘to thee, who has ever been deep in my secrets, 
Why should I speak ? Thou knowest that mine was a chequer’d existence, 
Full of ill fame, with dishonour beset ; yet boldly I bore it, 

Cheer'd by the soothing power of thy potent coadjutor .Wammon ; 

And, if at times my mind was diturb’d by a troublesome feeling, 

Robert, I said to myself, reflect thine is a lucrative station, 

And as the proverb avers, a fat sorrow surpasseth a lean one. 

Such were my thoughts and conduct. How many and great were my meii's, 
S—t—n, thouonly canst tell? Did [ not at all times do thy bidding, 

And by thy judgments unswerving abide ? Full surely thou knowest, 

‘That the desire of my heart hath been still to put cash in my pocket, 

Pardon my errors, kind friend, and in mercy accept my intentions, 

Which have been ever towards thee, een when I fell short of my wishes, 

As I have trugged in thee, ah, let me not now be deserted ! 

Thou wert my guide upon earth ;—be my stay then in these thy dominions 
‘Thus did I speak with united firmness and mocesty. Well done, 

Faithful servant, and good !) then spake forth a voice from the darkness, 

* Enter among thy congenial companions :’ The spirits in waiting 

Clapt their pinions forthwith ; and the whole assemblage of demons 

Drank Doctor $ y, With three times three, standing up and uncover'a. ’ 
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’ I wade myselfa little boat There saw IT one, who on bis head 
Aud launched it on the sea; Wore a bright crown of gold, 
And into the wide world went forth And his purple mantle swept the grourd 
‘To see what there might be. In many a broidered fold : ° 
I had a power given me But he had a troubled glance, 
To gaze on every heart, And his look was dark with care, 
And from its secret joy or grief And his thoughts wandered to and fro 
i To bid the veil depart. And rest they found no where, 
} entered first a stateiy hall: i } stood next by a gay lady ; 
i it shone with light and bloom, Rich gems were in her hair; 
. £nd the air was heavy with tbe breath j There was not one so proud as she, 
af Of music and perfume, j There was not oneso fair 
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; Upon the cheek, upon the brow, 


But I perceived her spirit turned 
From the enchanted scene, 

With sad and mournful memory, 
Vo days which once had been, 


When her hair was bound with flowers, 
And her spirits fresh like them, 

tre she had bartered happiness 
For the heartless diadem. 


Lentered next a mossy bower ; 
And there two lovers leant, 

As iftheir destiny were clear 
As the moonlit element. 


A moment passed, and all was dark. 
For the lover's blood was shed; 
Aad his wan mistress lay beside— 

fler life with his had fled. 


I saw a miastrel'slofty brow, 
Green with his laurel crown; 

But I saw, too, that bigh pale brow 
Was bowed in sorrow down. 


I saw the sun like glory rise 
On the warrior’s snow-white plume; 
And stern and stately was his step, 
But his lip and eye were gloom : 


I saw him look towards the field 
He had covered with the slain,— 

I knew his soul was on the friends 
He should not see again. 


i then the crowded city sought— 
There was hurrying to and fro; 

I asked if in it might be sest? 
And tumult answered, no. 


I called the traveller wind, oh ! where 
Peace may the weary crave? 

And the deep voice of death replied— 
But ouly io the grave. L. E. Ju. 


—~<>— 


STANZAS. 


* Andartthou gone! Ah! life was never made 
For one like thee !’’ 


{ turn’d into the olive grove 

Where first I said my vow of love ; 

The leaves were fresh, the flowers were fair, 
As in our first, sweet wand’ring there. 

And as I leok’d on the blue sky, 

And saw the gem-clear stream pass by, 
How did I wish that, like these, fate 

Had formed the heart inanimate. 

And all around was breath and bloom, 

And colour’d lamps of rich perfume 

b jower’s mixt with the green leaves, and made 
A varied light amid the shade. 

it seem’d like wrong that they could be 

So fair, and yet not fair for thee! 

I thought upon thy tenderness, 

No chance could change, no wrong make less, 
When madden’d brain, and tortur’d mind, 
Made even me almost unkind 

To one, for wiom I would have given 

A death-bed certainty of Heaven! 

{ thought on the sweet smile, which stole 
Amid the tempest of my soul, 

And, like the moonlight on the tide, 
Smooth’d what was rough to all beside, 
And then I thought how, day by day, 

{ mark d some fresh sign of decay, 





La 


Which only thou wouldst not allow; 
The temple where the veins shone througi, 
The clearness of the eye's deep blue, 

Like stars, whose brightest rays have met 
For oue last blaze before they set ; 
And, when I wept this worst of ill, 
To find a ruin deeper stil— 

To leave thee, or to see thee die, 

In the last wants of poverty. 

We parted, dear one; thou wast lef, 
Of him thou hadst so lov’d bereft, 
Tocoldness, misery, and pain, 

All the worn heart endures in vain, 
And yet too gentle to complain; 

And then, thy solitude of death, 

No lip to catch thy parting breath, 
No clasp, fond as that it would press 
Lite to stay for love's last caress; 
And then, the years of tuil and care 
Thy gentleness had had to bear ; 
All, all the faithlessness and wrong 
That have pursued my path so long ; 
Desolate, as | feel alone, 

How canl weep that thou art gone? 


> 
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FAREWELL TO MY FLUTE. 
{Inscribed to T. T.} 

Go! hide thee in the woods again, 
From whence thou bast thy bith, 

For thou has sung the latest strain 
Thou’lt carol upon earth. 

Go! hide thee in thy parent trunk, 
And trim thy couch of death, 

And there in darksome silence sunk, 
Sigh forth thy dying breath! 


Thy dying breath? yet no, oh stay! 
But slumber for a while, 

Perhaps again may come the day 
When I shall see thee smile. 

Perhaps again will come the hour, 
When warbling as before, 

With many a bright and blushing flowe: 
Thou shalt be clustered o'er. 


And in the grove, or on the sea, 
Beneath the mvon’s sweet light 
Thou'lt wake full many a strain for me, 
To charm the lonely night. 
To charm the listening ear of love, 
Ox friendship’s kindred heart; 
Or with the seraph songs above, 
To take thy tuneful part. 


Perchance thou'lt wake when distant ta. 
From friends and joy and home, 
A sad and lonely traveller 
Through foreign climes I roam: 
When on the wild and wizard stiand 
Of some Peruvian shore, 
Or on Arabia’s burning strand 
Where song ne’er waked before. 


Perchance—thou'lt never breathe againy 
But hushed in death lie mute ; 

Then have I heard thy dying strain, 
My sweetly warbling flute. 

If so, farewell—and take with thee 
My deep and fond regret, 

To think the light thou shed’st on me 
Should atl so dark!y set. C. T. BR. 


<h 


L.E. L. 
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‘ TS lights to precipitate and chain him down in 
: CRITICISM. isos. that is to say, in the only place where 


= | the God of the universe is absent. And yet 
Tne following remarks on the work of/ he does not give to the damned that regret 
the talented and noble spirited Madame Bel- | of their celestial abode, which Milton has so 


loc are from the * Revue Encyclopédique,”| V'Vidly depicted in his fallen angels. No 


and cannot fail to interest those who have 
sufficient capacity to appreciate the true 
character of Lord Byron. 
LORD BYRON. 
By Madame Louise Sw Belloc. 
A Generous disposition, eulightened mind, 


and noble independence of character, can 
alone have mduced a woman, full of the re- 





serve and modesty of her sex, to undertake 
the difficult task of avenging, criticising and | 


one, perhaps, among the ancients or the 
moderns has represented love, youth, grace, 
and beauty, in more lively colours than 
the author of the Corsair, and the Giaour. 
But why has he persisted in ascribing a 
desperate fatality to his heroines? All die 
unhappy, as though they had been struck at 
their birth with a fatal anathema. If we 
admire in Lord Byron those sublime hymns 
to all the virtues, we know not by what se- 
cret envy, or principle of self-condemnation, 
it is—that he never delineates one exempt 


bringing into notice the great poet whom! from some horrible admixture. Some mys- 
England has just lost; the noble champion | terious crime always oppresses his heroes : 
whose premature death all Greece bewails. | (Edipus’s enigma undiscovered: guilt goads 
What difficuities has Madame Belloc impo-! them with the fury of remorse. Lord Byron 
sed upon herself! Let us point them out by | has traced a true picture, profound and even 
some reflections drawn from the subject. | terrible, of the torments of conscience; it 
During his life, Lord Byron was almost ban-| recalls and surpasses the Eumenides of Es- 
ished the society of English Ladies; injured chylus; but it returns too often. The au- 
and disowned, in the person of their coun-! thor shows too much affection for it. To 
trywoman, they vowed inveterate hate, and | hear him speak of it, he might be supposed 
vindicated their fierce resentment with the | q new Orestes, giving vent to the involunta- 
interests of their sex, insulted in a young| yy eroans of a heart which can no longer 
and handsome wife. England could not | confine its fatal secret. Nevertheless, such 
pardon the noblest of her children who had! js the attraction, the power, the magic of 
so debased her. This proud country drove this extraordinary being, that he impassions, 
him from ber bosom, and he became a citi- blinds, and subdues his readers. Reason her- 
zen of the world; but was unable to escape | celf finds it difficult to resist him. She is 
the reprobation of the age—or of futurity, | obliged toexert all her strength and authority 
which cannot excuse the citizen who ab- | to dispel the dangerous illusions of this 
jures his native land. ‘The combination of! tempter; and to contradistinguish, in the 
these two circumstances produced an accu- | game writer, the angel from the demon of 
mutation of calumnies, and even execrations, | poetry. ” 
against the husband (more unfortunate than | Such is the client whose cause a woman 
culpable) of Miss Milbank. Encumbered ! has embraced : the culprit whom she under- 
with such a weight of prejudices, he should | takes to exculpate at the tribunal of poster- 
have avoided offence in his conduct abroad, ‘ity—like those kings dethroned by death, 
and not have aflurded pretence for verifying | whom Egypt detained on the threshold of the 
them to those hypocritical moralists so com- | tomb, to pronounce judgment on them be- 
mon in his country. ‘fore the people who had heen witnesses of 
As a writer, Byron has given proofs of his | their lives. Tlow has Madame Belloc un- 
genius: he is a great poet ; but his brilliant | dertaken so bolda project? How is it that 
and striking example may injure the art of | she has not feared the malevolence too com- 
composition, with whose secrets he was monly indulged toward those of her sex who 
nevertheless well acquainted. Already | step beyond the narrow circle in which our 
his imprudent imitators have formed a vicious | jealous severity would retain them ? 
school. With respect to morality, he merits| Madame Belloc, at the commencement of 
censure, so much the more heavy, as his} her work, replies, unconsciously, to these 
works may give grounds to malevolence, or! questions, ina way as natural as it is satis- 
even candour, to suspect him of some stains | factory. 
as lasting as the brand of fire, or the stamp| ‘+ The death of a man of cenius strikes us 
of crime. He seemed to feel an infernal | with grief, and causes painful surprise: we 
pleasure in debasing human kind, which yet! can hardly credit it. We are alarmed at 
bis muse often renders more grand and beau-| the fatal power of destiny. Can so much 
tiful than nature: like the inspiration of} talent be annihilated ? ‘Can he die who 
Grecian sculpture. After having raised | emanates immortal recollections ! 
man up to heaven, and there brought himto| ‘* The poetis sovereign over all nature; it 





the contemplation of eternal truth, he de-! is to him alone she opens al! her charms—he 
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s master of all life; the past and the future 
are his; he heightens the present with his 


magic illusions; and these illusions are of 


;nore worth than realities! How often, my 
bosom swollen with sighs, my heart beating 
with happiness, have I rendered thanks to 
the genius that awakens such sublime emo- 
tions! Acrowd of generous thoughts throng 
within me; I feel myself glow; I pant for 
clory—not that which flatters pride; but 
that powerful sympathy which unites all no- 
ble minds. I feel respect mingled with ten- 
derness for talent; it vibrates to the bottom 
of my heart. I would give ten years of my 
life to contemplate for one day one of these 
privileged beings. I do not dream of their 
triendship; I desire only to see and hear 
them. I wish not to draw their attention: 
no feeling of self remains. I feel for talent 
what a courtier does for power; though he 
still desires some profit, whilst F only wish to 
admire. Neverdoes death appear so dread- 
ful as when he strikes at one of these demi- 
gods.” 

The woman who has avowed such worship 
to genius—who feels so strongly the value of 
this celestial gift, has received, from nature, 
the command to act as the interpreter and 
defender of Lord Byron. No doubt this 
admiration sometimes becomes enthusiastic. 
But reason rises above the impassioned sen- 
timent; she is indulgent to the faults of an 
extraordinary man ; but she knows and ap- 
preciates him entirely. 

“Gifted with ardent talent, an exalted 
mind, and sentiments of terrific energy, Lord 
Byron (says his amiable panegyrist) could 
not be understood by the crowd; their in- 
feriority shocked and oppressed him. He 
had a sovereign contempt for the interests of 
a world so puerile in his eyes ; he was roused 
to activity only by great undertakings. Life 
enclosed in the narrow frame of cities and 
of courts, seemed to him a useless, or a fatal 
gift: he shunned all that contracted the 
mind. Passion, the mover of the noblest 
actions, as of the most culpable errors, trans- 
ported him to heaven or tohell. In his pride, 
kings were to him as pigmies, struggling be- 
low his feet to retain, or to lose their bauble 
crowns.” 

This portrait of Lord Byron is traced in 
the style of Goéthe, in his Werter. Thoughts 
no less just, and more original, serve to ini- 
tiate us in the knowledge of a character of 
such mingled contrasts, and to acquaint us 
with the circumstances which constituted 
Lord Byron the man of nature. Madame 
Belloc, after reverting to the storm raised 
against him in the higher circles of London, 
thus expresses herself : 

“If we go back to the cause of these cla- 
mours, we shall find it, I think, in the char- 
acter of Lord Byron himself, and in the man- 
ners of the nation. Placed, by birth, in the 








first rank of English aristocracy, he always L MP 
despised its prerogatives, He exposed the ve a 
worthlessness of those distinctions which ie 
shelter inferiority. He attacked men of j ; 
high station, confronted them boldly, and ; 
disclosed their duplicity to the people. He 
overwhelmed them with that contemptuous 
satire, more diflicult to bear than direct cen- 
sure. Heunmasked the prudery of women, 
and the pretended honour of men, Iu a 
word, he roused the pride of England. This 
people, who think themselves the greatest 
in the world, were astonished to find them- 
selves insignificant. They perceived not 
that the giant who crushed them represented 
thus the nation to the eyes of Europe, which 
they treated with the hke disdain.”* 

With exception to the excess of enthusi- 
asm which ascribes the power of abasing an 
entire nation, and all its men of consequence 
before him, to a poet incapable of bearing 
fora single day the weight of public authori- ; 
ty,—we cannot but recognise in this a strik- 
ing picture, and perceive, through it, the ; 
genuine reasons of the moral proscription of i 
Lord Byron. He wished to be the Juvenal ie 
or the Dante of the English patriciate: he 
has expiated his ambition and his glory by 
the storms of his life. Madaine Belloc per- 
fectly portrays this natural re-action of so- 
cial power against a man bold enough to 
provoke it; but should we have expected 








the following reflections from a female pen ? % 
** Wealth serves as a counterpoise to the , 

aristocracy of England; but its tyranny is » a 

still more debasing. A great name is some- . 


times the reward of a noble action: at least 
it is an excitement toseem worthy of obtain- 
ing it; but opulence is often acquired by in- me 
direct means, or by calculations which con- 
tract the mind. Besides, in yielding to the ee 
illusions of nobility, we yield to the recollec- : 
tions of a sort of moral greatness ; to an il- 
lusion of the mind: while the influence of Ais | 
gold is merely physical. It strikes our 24 
senses, addresses itself to our most vulgar oe 
enjoyments, promises the easy access oi e 
pleasures ; demoralizes and corrupts us. A 
nobleman, who thinks to be respected, with 
no other claim to esteem than his title, be- 
comes ridiculous; while a rich man who 
humbles you, because he has money and 
you want bread, is base, insolent and cruel.” 
In my quality ‘of the friend of man, I should 
sincerely pity England, sunk to this degree 
of moral turpitude ; I should still more pity 
those parts of the world, where this power, 
supported upon so frail a basis, can exercise 


* We cannot in France { form a just idea ot 
the English aristoccacy. This hydra with a 
hundred heads devours ev ery thing; glory, hon- H 
our, consideration, riches, She reigns over b 
opinion; and this species of despotism is more iy 
absolute than that of kings; intellect, and even ta 
genius, hends for awhile before its power, . 
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the double tyranny of authority and example. | tw enty-six, showed himself capabie, alike, 


with the 


passion for gold «A the still-increasing thirst | slave of the vehement passions of youth, ex- 
to acquire it, s e would corrupt even the | clusively resigned to the sports of an imagi- 


nations she desires to civilize: 
of her vices would poison the benefits of the 
knowledge she would bring to Africa and 
the heart of Asia. But I exult, in the hope 
that the picture, traced by Madame Belloc, 
is the exaggeration of a noble mind, indig- 
nant to behold one of the most celebrated 
asylums ef liberty, upon earth, profaned by 
the most shameful brand of slavery, and 
marked with the infallible indication of the 
upproaching downfall of nations. In gen- 
eral, writers who constitute themselves 
judges of the state of human society, do 
not carry their researches far enough: 
thence, rash conclusions. Even among 
ourselves, we may deplore the rapidity with 
which the love of riches is gaining ground. 
Heretofore, we were contented to raise an 
«Itar to Fortune; now, we must build her a 
temple. During the first enthusiasm of the 
Revolution, and even through its whole tu- 
multnous course, a war, sustained by the 
sentiments and customs of the ancient re- 
publics, had dethroned Plutus. Like a ty- 
rant hurle! down by the indignation of the 
public, he bas returned more furious—lis 
power is increased. His new yoke of sla- 
very has become more weighty—his bonds 
are drawn tighter, his influence is more dif- 
fused. Diogenes, with his lantern, would 
have some trouble te find, either in Paris, or 
in any other of our great cities, a man shel- 
tered from the odious infuence of this demon. 
But what injustice were it, to confound the 
French people with that erowd of knaves, 
gluttons, and petty ambitionists, who bubble 
on the surface of society, like the foam upon 
the heaving waves of the ocean! Imprudent 
censors of a people, look at them nearer! 
Flow many good citizens are there who never 
desire to leave their mediocrity !—agricul- 
turists, who find content in their cottares 
and their fields '—artizans, who are satisfied 
with the price of their labonr! How many 
places, where those speculations are un- 
known that give birth to crime. by promising 

sudden wealth or produce the most fatal 
miseries ! 

In submitting these reflections to the con- 
sideration of Madame Belloc, | cannot help 
doing justice to the profundity of ideas, and 
energy of style, which shine in so many pas- 
sages. I have thought that I perceived the 
enthusiasm and elevation of Madame de 
Stael, with more of candour in her judgment 
of Napoleon, But, though well introduced, 
the comparison between this giant of a man 
and Lerd Byron, wants fitness and propor- 
tion ; and lessens the poct, by attempting to 
aggrandise him. Can we for au instant 


eoirpare the leader. who, at the are of 


the cont: ion | n ation, often’ incoherent ¢ 


; 
t 





Is there any 
equality of genius between them? Napo- 
leon shines in the first rank of those pheno- 
mena that claim an eternal inheritance in 
the memory of futnrity ; but, whatever ta- 
lent we accord to Lord Byron, can we look 
upon him as another Homer, worthy to fol- 
low the steps of another Alexander, and 
dispute with him the palm of glory? I think 


not; and can only admire the fine turn of 


the expression, when Madame Belloc says : 
‘+ If these two men had been competitors for 
glory, perhaps the power of the poet might 
have equalled that of the conqueror.” The 
author says, much more truly, that there is 
poetry in all great minds. ‘Napoleon was 
so sensible of it, that his high conceptions 
have sometimes given umbrage to Lord By- 
ron. He seemed jealous of some words 
which fell from the hero of Montenotte and 
the Pyramids, as of a writer who had robbed 
him of some immortal lines. In fact, Na- 
poieon was but too poetical, that 1s to say, 
imaginative; and it was that which caused 
his ruin. 

Madame Belloc, however, utters just and 
severe reproaches on Napoleon, in the 
name of Liberty. She, with reason, re- 
proaches him for not having devoted his 
genius to the enfranchisement of mankind. 
We listen also with pleasure to her genuine 
eloquence, when she exclaims— 

** He who had been the master of Europe, 
and become still greater by his misfortunes, 
died a prisoner, isolated on a sterile rock 
The poet also is gone, but in the midst of a 
regeneraied people, by whom he was adored. 
While the heroic energies of our aged Eu- 
rope seemed worn out and exhausted, a na- 
tion, forgotten and debased, suddenly awakes 
and at once raises itself to the height of sub- 
lime heroism, Lord Byron who had wept 
over Greece, welcomed the first dawn of 
her liberty. Till then, he had known only 
ambitionists and slaves: in Greece he found 
men. Tle devoted his genius, his fortune, 
and his life, to them. Who shall hereafte: 
dare to say, that he knew not virtue ?” 
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¢nief prop of all my future prospects: she 
ioved me too, and for many a day I looked ' 
upon her as my future wife ;—but now, | 
have bidden her an eternal farewell.” 

‘“‘{mpossible ! you amaze me: but I in- 
terrupt you—proceed.” 

“OQ, my story is short, for in the history 
of our loves there was much mute commu- 
nion with the soul which never can be told; 
no more do I believe that looks, that sighs 
or sm¥es betoken love—love’s calendar is 
now completely changed. The summer 
months she spent in the country,—TI did also, 
and not far distant from her abode. When 
business would detain me late in town, (as 
oft it has) and I have returned amid dark- 
ness, and storm, and rain, with such be- 
witching sweetness, she would inquire the 
cause of my delay, that I have thought if| 
heaven were made of moments like these, 
it were too blessed a place for mortals. 
Again, when in the coolness of the summer 
eve, we would ride, sport in the fields, or sit 
beneath the poplar trees, I have sighed and 
told my love,-—-snatched her beloved hand 
in mine, pressed it unto my throbbing bo- 
som, and told her she was all 1 lived for! 
Once, and only once, for my love was pure 
as the un-opened lily—I pressed her to my 
bosom—on her forehead, on her cheek, 
then, on her dewy lip, I impressed my kiss: 
—but heaven would not have been tainted 
with the thought in which it was done: she 
sought not to deny me, but in the truth of 
her virgin purity, faintly sighed, ‘do not, 
éo not Henry,” while I, murmured, “I 
will not, dear,”—dear, was more familiar 
to my tongue than Isabel. I will tell 
hut one other proof, to show how much 
she loved me. On a pleasant eve as we re- 





turned from one of our delightful walks, | 
where the road meanders through a busiay | 
wood of hemlocks and locusts, of cedars, and 
of sweet scented firs—I asked her hand ; she | 
spoke not: our eyes met, and in the mute) 
eloquence of congenial souls, she bade} 
me take it: I snatched it, called her 
tine, and was in ecstasy !—then, in a mo- | 
ment after, at some nothingness or other, || 
cried in mimic rage, ‘I will not have your| 
hand, dear,’ and threw it from me: the next 
moment, however, I tried to take it; she re- 
plied, but in such a tone as lovers often as- 
sume,—* you have refused it once, and now, 
I will keep it for another..—* Then, dear,” 
(hastly cried, “’twas make-believe, ’twas 
sport,—but if you cannot give your hand, 
give me your heart.” She looked and 
smiled, then turned away her face, to hide 
a tear, which, in the bashfulness of her un- 
sullied passion, stole over her cheek; I 
wiped it up, and with many a soothing word 
and look, calmed her bosom. Then, I 
turned mine eyes to heaven, in my soul call- 





ed her mine, and craved a blessing on my 
hetrothed, ; 


‘““Go on, Henry, I beseech you let me 
know more, for there is e.” 

After a few moments , he again re- 
sumed: ** You know, m}¥Mfiend, a maiden 
of such beauty could not remain long with- 
out admirers—without lovers, and many had 
she. She was my confidant, and 1, by mutu- 
al agreement, was hers. There was a man 
—I will not name him—asked her hand ; 
this she told me: I asked her reply,—she 
said she refused him kindly—when I press- 
ed her farther; she begged I would not 
urge to know the cause. Then, said I, 
dearest, told you him that you loved 
another,—that your heart was engaged ? 
She spoke not, but cast_her eyes a moment 
on me—and then, as if to hide her confusion, 
seemed to give her attention to a picture that 
lay on the table; and, in a moment after, with- 
out raising her eyes, said ‘ Henry, he asked 
me in the same manner, and used nearly the 
same words which you did.’ What was this! 
was it not the purest love, was it not an 
avowed flame! I will tell only one other 
circumstance, and’ then, be still, Though 
our guardians looked upon us, and pleasedly 
saw our wooing; yet from me they were 
never told of our love. Once, I mentioned 
to Isabel—that we should disclose it; but 
there is a bashfulness with maidens in such 
cases, and she begged me to defer it till 
another time. I did not urge it much, but 
told her I knew she would be constant, and 
felt no jealousy, but I have been disappoint- 
ed—woefully deceived. This is all I have 
to tell.” 


* All!” exclaimed I, “you have only 
given me palpable proofs of what long ago 
I saw: tell me what this has come to, how 
she has given you cause for so much sor- 
row.” 

“Then the rest is told ina few brief sen- 
tences. If last called upon her a few even- 
ings ago. She came not down stairs, but 
sent me word that she bad a head-ache : this 
was the first time she had ever refused to see 
me; every thing had a sombre appearance 
in the house; I was sorry she was sick, and 
staid only a few minutes; but as I passed 
through the corridor, I overheard her voice 
in a cheerful tone: my heart almost failed 
me ; yet I said nothing. 1 was in thorns till 
next evening, when I returned: | found her 
cheerful, gay, and kind as ever; then all 
my fears and doubts vanished, and my spi- 
rits revived again. During the course of 
conversation, she told me she had something 
to say to me; and ina short time after, the 
family left the room, as if by a premeditated 
agreement, and we were alone. Then, | 
asked her, what she had to impart. 

“Do you not know ’” she said. 

“ No, I cannot tell.” 

‘You must be aware there are reporis 
abroad about us, [ feel, and iny ummediate 
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iriends know that they are groundless—but 
the world knows got this.” 

*‘ Then, what is to be done,—I am ready 
to do any thing.” 

“Why,” she said in a hesitating tone, 
** discontinue your visits.” | 

I knew not thesad reality at the moment, | 
this came so unexpectedly, my mind—my ! 
heart—my whole frame, could not contain | 
hier words, and [ had resolution to reply with | 
a manly firmness, ‘I will readily do any | 
thing whereby your mind may feel a mo- 
ment’s rest.” 

** Said you nothing more ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘** Did you not upbraid her ?” 

**Upbraid her! no, and never shall: I) 
Jove her still, and my heart is wholly hers.” 


** That is nonsense—my sentiments are, 
my happiness shall not depend upon the 
siniles or good graces of any when mine 
are not conducive to theirs :—but did you 
not say a word :” 

“TY have told you—nothing—nor even 
made one single allusion to former days of 
love and kindness.” 

“ Did you not ask her what reports she 
meant?” 

** No, no, there was no occasion for that 
—they had, as you well know, coupled our 
names together, and proclaimed us shortly 
to be one. ‘These i heard for a year pas- 
sed, and I told her of them, even before I 
had declared my love: to say, therefore, 
that these reports induced her to the pre- 
sent course, was, in the least, unkind, and 
appears to me strange indeed. QO! there | 
must be something else, but what it is [| 
cannot tell.—Yet one has been the cause, | 
he has done me a great injury—he has not | 
ceased to persecute me for a moment since | 
my arrival—he has done more to my undo- 
ing than tongue can tell:—you know him, | 
you can guess whom I mean: yet he professes 
tobe a Christian—yes, as the world goes, per- 
haps he is; but I willjudge no man,—I hope 
he is forgiven, as freely as I forgive him: 
this man, even this very day, came up tome } 
in the street, smiling as if he were my, 
friend, and asked me how iy health was, 

** What said you then °” 

‘“‘T put on as cheerful a face as my heart 
would permit—answered him politely, and ; 
passed on.” 

‘Have you nomanly feelings in you, Hen- 
ry? Will you tamely see him cross you in 
your every path—stand before you, the very 
bane of your heart-strings, blighting your 
fancied dreams of bliss, yet view all with apa- 
thy? What is in your breast, have you no 








spirit, no courage, no revenge, to stand be- 
fore him as becomes aman, and stern his 
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tide of calumnies ? “ There is only one way 
to show yourself a man: ’tis not as you ad- 
vise, but ‘tis to bear in silence.—What, 
were I to way-lay him, call him hypocrite, 
backbiter, or a thousand other names, would 
that lighten the sorrows which I feel. Were 
I to seck revenge, and plunge a dagger in 
his breast, would that bespeakk me a man; 
or, lastly, were I to demand what the world 
calls ‘ satisfaction,’ were I to send him un- 
prepared before the presence of an offended 
God, what satisfaction is there; or, were I 
to appear at His footstool without one mo- 
ment’s warning, what reward have I ?—Yet 
i know your heart: you are fiery and pre- 
cipitate, and in the zeal of your well-intend- 
ed council, would advise another path than 
that I purpose to pursue.” 

“Twill be myself your champion: I wilt 
not brook this. Ile who injures my friend, 
offends me; and he who has a friend and 
stands not by him through weal and wo, is 
no friend. I will espouse your cause.” 

“You shall not, else you renounce me as 
your friend: this secret you wrung from 
my heart, and I have only to mention that it 
was spoken in confidence—and I hope you 
will treasure it as such. What answer have 
you ’” 

‘: [ bow to thy behest :—none other.” 

Now, since these days, many a year has 
gone; I have seen much; my hairs have 
whitened one by one, and hang over my 
temples like a leafless tree in winter:— 
changes sad, and many have since taken 
place. The injured, the injurer, and the 
maiden are tenants of the cliarnel house,— 
like flowers of the passed summer, they 
have faded to nothingness ; even their memo- 
ries are little known, and cherished by only 
a few :—such the way of the world! and 
when I take a retrospective view of my life, 
and of those nearly connected with me, I 
wonder—am amazed at their little pleasures 
and pains, their little likes and dislikes. 

(To be concluded in our next.] 








FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING, 


** A sparrow once said to the bat, ‘ Look 
yonder at the eagle, you are just able to 
perceive him; he is preparing fora lofty 
flight, and familiar with the sun and stars, 
will make directly for the throne of Jupiter. 
Now, although I do not look like an eagle, 
I will undertake to fly like one.’ 

“¢ Fly then, braggart!’ exclaimed the 
bat. 

* The eagle soared aloft on his well-tried 
pinions and the sparrow followed; but searce- 
ly had they cleared the lofty trees, when both 
were equally out of the sight of the bat, and 
therefore in her opinion they reached the 
same extraordinary height.” 
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4 Discourse delivered at Schenectady, July 
22, 1823, before the New York Alpha of 
the Phi Beta Kappa. By the Hon. Dewitt 
Clinton, LL. D.—Albany: Websters and 
Skinners. 

Apveep sense of the value and importance 
ef education has for many years been a 
prominent characteristic of the distinguished 
man who now presides over the interests of 
our State. Amidst the cares and anxieties 
ofalong and often stormy public life, he 
has found time to cultivate the sciences him- 
self, and to encourage their cultivation in 
others ; and whatever difference in opinion 
may yet exist as to his political merits, we 
believe there can be none with respect to 
his literary pretensions. To examine these 
pretensions is the object of the present arti- 
cle. Disclaiming alike the titles of 
warm partizans and blind eulogists, we shall 
proceed in the undertaking candidly and 
dispassionately - 

All the writings of Governor Clinton are 
characterized by strength more than beauty, 
both in the thought and style. Ue expres- 
ses himself with energy and with boldness, 
as if satisfied with the correctness of his own 
opinions, and fearlessly challenging rather 
than submitting to scrutiny. A stateliness 
of language, carried occasionally to excess, 
and at times unsuited to the subject, per- 
vades all his productions. This, however, is 
eenerally his natural manner of expression, 
arising from the peculiar character of his! 
mind. His habits of thinking are evidently | 
dignified : he contemplates the large and im-| 
portant features of things, and dislikes the 
consideration of their minutia. Men of this 
trame of mind naturally clothe their ideas in 
lofty and measured diction, which is consid- | 
ered as laboured and affected by those who, 
want either the capacity or the inclination 
to inquire its cause, Some of the most tal- 
ented among English authors belong to this 
class : Gibbon and Bolingbroke and John- 
son and Shaftesbury ; although the latter un- 
doubtedly mingles much affectation with his 
natural lordly style. 


published a few years ago in the Albany 
‘“‘ Statesman.” We have no authority for 
| saying that these productions are from his 
pen; but we do believe and insist that they 
‘are from no other. They contain a power 
of irony, and an eloquence of invective, 
scarcely to be surpassed. All men of talents 
display more energy in satirical writing than 
in any other species of composition. The 
cause is obvious: passion is the source of 
_ power, and satire is the offspring of passion. 
| Anger and scorn, passion’s strongest attri- 
| butes, occupy the feelings of the satirist, and 
under their influence the mind is more ani- 
mated and more ardent than under any 
other circumstances whatever. The strong - 
est feelings will always find the strongest ex - 
pressions; and all the oracular wisdom that 
has been uttered on this subject cannot 
shake our belief that ardent passions are in- 
separable from great minds. 

Governor Clinton’s discourse before the 
Alpha of New York has been some time be- 
fore the public, and has been generally read 
and admired. It has all the strength of his 
other writings, and is superior to them all in 
polish and elegance. The arrangement of 
its sentences is highly classical, and is ap- 
parently modelled from Livy and Tacitus, 
commingling the strong conciseness of the 
latter with the diffuse elegance of the form- 
er. There is more ornament, Jess restraint 
over the imagination, and a greater aim at 
effect, than we have observed in any of 
his previous compositions, He commences 
with a short and distinct view of the state of 
uncultivated man, and ascribes the great 
mass of human calamity to “ erroneous views 
of religion, or bad systems of government.” 
After pointing out the impropriety of ming- 
ling church and state, and contrasting the 
present with the former state of the world, 
he continues in the following animated Jan- 


| 


guage— 

“ The monuments of the arts—the fabrics 
of genius and skill, and the sublime erections 
of piety and science, have been prostrated 
in the dust; and the places where Demos- 
thenes and Cicero spoke, where Homer and 
Virgil sang, and where Plato and Aristotle 
taught, are now exhibited as mementos ot 
the perishable nature of human glory. The 


We have always been of opinion that; ¢ um of Rome is converted into a market 


Governor Clinton's forte in writing, is grave 
and severe satire. Before our readers con- 
demn this opinion as rash and ill-founded, 


for cattle :* the sacred fountain of Casta- 
lia is surrounded, not by the muses and the 
graces, but by the semi-barbarous girls of 
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‘et themread the letters of “ Heraclitus,” 


* Eustace’s [taly. , 
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Aibania:} The laurel groves, and the dei-|cence of the orator. If, to crown all, hea 


fied heights of Parnassus, are the asylum of| possesses Lempriere’s Dictionary, his clas- 
banditti: Babylon can only be traced by its | sical education has received the last touch, 
bricks: ‘The sands of the desert have over- and, happy man! he is a first-rate sebolar. 


whelmed the splendid city of Palmyra, = He knows that Aristotle was a philosopher, 


are daily encroaching on the fertile territo- 
ries of the Nile: and the Malaria has driven 
man from the fairest portions of Italy, and 
pursued him to the very gates of the Eternal 
City.” 

The writer then goes on to consider the 
situation of our own country, and the impor- 
tance of knowledge as connected with liber- 


and that he used to walk up and down in the 
Lyceum, followed by the peripatetics, and 
although he cannot exactly tell what peri- 
patetic means, he has no doubt that it means 
no harm. He knows that Sappho was 2 
charming songstress, aad that Phaon was 2 
hard-hearted stripling, and he wonders that 





ty, after which the dangers that may threaten | she who was the very soul of genius and pas- 

our political existence are clearly designat- | sion, should be driven by slighted love to 
. , i. 2 . 

ed, and the means of counteracting them, |)jump off from a rock into the raging sea. 


stated and explained. 


‘** The honour and glory of a nation,” con- 
tinues Governor Clinton, “consist in the 
illustrious achievements of its sons in 
ithe field—in the science and learning which 
compose the knowledge of man—in the arts 
and inventions which administer to his ac- 
commodation, and in the virtues which ex- 
alt his character. Scarcely two centuries 
have elapsed since the settlement of these 
United States, and in that period we have 
seen a WASHINGTON, a HENRY, a FRANK- 
rin, a Revrennouse, and a FutTron—the 
most splendid names in war, in eloquence, 
in philosophy, in astronomy, and in mechan- 
res, Which the world has ever witnessed. 
The congress of patriots who proclaimed our 
independence in the face of an admiring 
world, and in the view of approving heaven, 
have descended, with three exceptions, to 
the grave; and in this industrious band were 
comprised more virtue and wisdom, and pa- 
triotism and energy, than in any association 
ef ancient or modern times.” 


On one subject in particular, we most 
heartily concur with Governor Clinton, 
‘that the waters of ancient learning ought 
to be drunk at the fountain head.” 
flood of translations of Greek and Latin 
authors has done almost as much mischie 
to the intellectual world, as 
to the material. Aman who has read Dry- 


den’s translation of Virgil, and Pope’s of 


Homer, considers himself qualified to de- 
claim on all occasions, on the high sublimity 
of the Grecian, and the exquisite polish o 
the Roman bard. If, in addition to these, 
he has read Murphy’s Tacitus, and some 
other person's (we forget the name) Cicero, 


+ wee 





+ Hughes’ Travels 


The | 


he is in raptures with the forcible precision | 


of the historian, and the copious magnifi-| ; , 
; ;at once rivals the ‘“‘admirable Crichton.” 


‘It as true that the quotations mgy uot 


|He knows that Achilles once wore petti- 
| coats, and that little Hercules was not fond 
of snakes. He can trace the origin of the 
| Trojan war, like that of the fall of man, to 
‘an apple, and he astounds you with the mar- 
vellous information, that the Greeks actually 
rode within the walls of Ilium, in not on a 
| wooden horse. In short, every body, now a 
days, is classical, quite classical ; and it has 
been more than once gravely contended, 
_ that to study the dead languages is to throw 
away time. Ifthe Saracenic Caliph, (Omar, 
‘we believe) who burnt the Alexandrian 


| library, were to come back to the earth, col- 
lect all the translations extant, put them on 
‘a funeral pyre with Mr. Lempriere’s com- 
'pilation for the apex, and set fire to the 
mighty pile, it would almost make amends 
| for that fanatic action by which he disgrac- 
ed his character. An ignorant man who 1s 
| quiet and unassuming, is a very diamond of 
/merit, compared with these loathsome and 
disgusting pretenders, whom, for want of 
‘better epithets, we term translation scho- 
lars, and Lempriere literati. There is 
‘another work, still more convenient and 


| 


f| comprehensive in sts uses, entitled, ‘ Dic- 
; .,| tionary of Quotations,” by ich 
Noah’s flood did | tionary of Quotations,” by means of whicl 


a man may acquire in ten or twelve minutes, 
| the reputation of being versed in as many 
‘languages. It contains a mass of quotations 


‘from the dead and living tongues, with the 





f translations affixed, and all that one need 


do, is tocommit to memory a sentence from 
| each language ; thus prepared, let him enter 
| society, and quote lis Latin sentence to the 
first person he meets, his French to the 
second, his Italian to the third, &c. and he 
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© ways be apropos, but what of that? Must 
a map always talk to the point? and if not, 
must he always quote to the point? It is 
further true, that he may chance to meet 
with impertinent persons, who will tell him 
that his prosody is none of the most orthodox 
—-but is not this a free country, and what 
has become of our freedom if we are to be 
Yettered by quantity and accent? This rare 
book is the production of an English lawyer, 
and we almost wish that the edition of 
‘«‘ Coke upon Littleton,” in one volume, had 
fallen from his shelf upon his head, (this 
could not but produce instant death) when 
he first conceived his project. But it is of 
no avail to scold on this subject—we live in 
an age of quackery and imposition, and 
literary quackery is not the least prevalent 
species. 

We return from our digression. The 
character of thought throughout Governor 
Clinton’s discourse, is dignified and eleva- 
ted; his views are comprehensive and en- 
lithtened, and worthy of his reputation as a 
philosopher and a scholar. Having said 
thus much in praise, we must descend to 
the less agreeable task of finding fault. It 
is an established and unalterable rule in 
constructing sentences, that the correspond- 
ent conjunction to neither is nor. In the 
present discourse, this rule is twice viola- 
ted.—Speaking of an ambitious parade, an 
ostentatious display, &c. the writer says that 
they ‘“‘would neither suit the character of 
the society, the disposition of the speaker, 
the solemnity of the place, or the impor- 
tance of the occasion.” Alluding to the 
condition of nations, he observes, “‘ many are 
ina condition still more deplorable and de- 
based, sunk to the level of brutes, and nei- 
ther in the appearance of their bodies, or 
+n the character of their minds, bearing a 
resemblance to civilized humanity.” In 
both these sentences the use of the conjunc- 
tion or instead of nor, is palpably ungram- 
matical. In another part of the discourse, 
we find the following expression,—“ no sys- 
tem of government can auswer the benign 
purposes of the social combinations of man, 


or establisnea on liberty, would be the prop - 
er form of expression. This may be cailed 
verbal criticism—but it should be recollect- 
ed that a scholar, and an accomplished 
scholar too, (for such is the author), has no 
right to trespass against the dogmas of 
grammar. Inthe 8th page we read these 
words—“ The agonies and convulsiog of re- 
suscitating nature have agitated the nations, 
and before they are restored to their nghts, 
‘and the world to its repose, the hand ot 
famine, the scythe of pestilence, and the 
sword of depopulation will fill up the mea- 
sure of human calamity.” This senteace 
will not bear the test of critical application. 
The first future tense of verbs expresses 
what will take place, indefinitely,--the 
second future expresses what will have taken 
place after some other event which is also 
future. The sentence to be strictly gram- 
matical should stand thus—“ before they are 
restored to their rights, and the world to its 
repose, the hand of famine, &c., will have 
filled up the measure of human calamity.” 
These faults are more striking from the 
general excellence of the style, as spots in 
the sun are more distinctly visible from the 
brightness which surrounds them. 


Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard University, 
(Mass. ) 


Members elected in 1824 


WitiiAmM Horton, Newburyport. 
Artemus B. Muzzey, Lexington. 
Epmunp L. Breton, Newburyport. 
SAMUEL Parker, Boston. 

Josernu S. Srackporr, Boston. 
WitviiaM G,. Srearns, Cambridge 


Members elected in 1825. 


BensAMIN BricuaM, Boston. 
JoNATHAN CHaApmaAN, Boston. 
Francis CUNNINGHAM, Boston. 
WirtiaAmM Dwicar, Springfield. 
Wirtiam Prentiss, Medfield. 
Sears C. WALKER, Wilmington. 
Jason Wuaitman, East-Bridgewater. 
FreveRIC WILDER, Lancaster. 


At the meeting of 1824, Levi Lincoln, 
since made Governor of the commonwealth, 





which is not predicated on liberty.” The | was chosen a member of the society. 


word in italics is not the proper verb to ex- | 


press the writer’s meaning. To predicate is 
‘o affirm any thing on any subject, and the 
word as here used, completely destroys the 


sense of the sentence, Founded on liberty | 


The officers of the preceding year were 
reappointed, viz. 


| Hon. Josern Srory, President. 


'Epwarp Everett, Vice-President. 
CuaRLes Forsoum, Cor. & Rec, Secretare 
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Falls of West Canada Creek, N. Y. 

West Canana Creek is a stream which 
arises in Herkimer County, and after run- 
ning southerly for a course of about forty 
miles, and a part of the distance along the 
eastern boundary of Oneida County, enters 
the Mohock River, near the village of Her- 
kimer. Its passage down the slopes and 
precipices, in the neighbourhood of Trenton 
village, about twelve miles northward of 
Utica, is one of the most romantic and pic- 


turesque that can be found in these parts of | 


North America. 

Inquiry was made how this could be when 
Genesee and Niagara were more exten- 
sively and loudly extolled. The answer 
was, that the cataracts of both those waters, 
one not far from Rochester, and the other 
a short distance below Chippeway, were of 
greater swell and magnitude, and therefore 
they, more especially the latter, possessed 
more of the vast, the grand, and the sublime ; 
yet, there was a repetition, a variety, a gen- 
tler though still a gazing impression, and an 
ease and safety of approach, which entitled 
the spectacle of West Canada Creek, to a 
preference, in certain respects ; or, to speak 
cautiously, this would well bear viewing, 
and fully reward the visitor, after having 
seen the others. 

The Genesee River, proceeding fromm its 
source in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
running northward through New-York, en- 
ters Lake Ontario at Port Genesee. Five 
mules from the spot of disemboguement, is a 
fall of ninety-six feet, below which was once 
a wooden bridge, that, after standing some 
time, fell with a terrible crash, and has not 
been since rebuilt. About one mile higher 
up, or nearer Rochester toward the south, 
is another precipitation down the perpendi- 
cular rock, of seventy-five feet. 

The incumbent or superior strata here, 


are fetid lime-stone, or lapis suillus, over- | 
spreading the western district or region of | 


New-York, and extending much further, 
The subjacent or supporting layers of rock, 
are sand-stone, ** almost” horizontally dispo- 
sed. It was said a/most, for there is an evi- 
dent dip to the westward. This is proved 


hy the accumulation of water to ¢reater! 











| man to survey them without digg 
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depth, and more ample measure, on tic 
western than the eastern side of the chan. 
nel. The water on the right shore is more 
shallow than on the left. 

It was reported that the same inclination 
toward the west, was observable at Niagara, 
and also struck the eye of the observer, and 
the mind of the calculator; for the huge 
rush and force of the current was between 
Goat Island and the Canadian bank, while 
a comparatively smaller discharge of the 
fluid was sought between Goat Island and 
the New-York bank. For this reason a 
bridge had heen constructed from the con- 
tinent to that insulated and almost fairy and 
inagical place, on the eastern side, over the 
waving and foaming rapids; which no per- 
son would attempt by reason of its imminent 
danger and utter impossibility on the west- 
ern, where the irresistible impetuosity of the 
flood defies the power of man. It was 


moreover stated that the dominant flow of 


water along the bed of West Canada Creek, 
was on the western side. The inclination 
of the strata, in the breadth of the stream, 
was sufficient to give a flow and accumula- 
tion tothe west. And on the true principle 
of finding a level by water, spirit, or any 


other liquid, it was decided that the rocks of 


this vast geognostic formation were not 
horizontal, but had a departure from it, 
which was considerable enough to make wa- 
ter gravitate, and to excite geometricians to 
measure the angle. 

It was alleged that the geological and mi- 
neralogical constitution had been suflicient- 
ly described in Kirk and Mercein’s edition 
of Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth, with Jameson’s and Mitchill’s notes 
and observations, 8vo. 1818, pp. 431, N. Y. 
and it was affirmed that a formation sub- 
stantially the like, was observed by every 
scientific inquirer, at the other memorable 
stations where water had laid bare the rocks 
toan extent and a depth sufficient to enable 
ing or arti- 
ficial excavation. 

The descent of the water in the form of 
rapids and cataracts, continues, in the 
neighbourhood of Oldenbarneveldt village, 
for a distance of nearly two miles. Whiat- 
ever may be the reason, a very deep chan- 
nelhas been worn. The banks are perpen- 
dicular or precipitous, though in sever! 
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piaces overhaggang, toan extent sufficient 
io protect the visitor from a shower of 
rain. 

There are several of these falls in suc- 
cession, within the beforementioned dis- 
tance, and all of them admirably diversified, 
so as to be, notwithstanding a general simi- 
litude, still exceedingly unlike. The pro- 
prietor of the neighbouring hotel has caused 
improvements to be made for facilitating the 
observations of visitors. A regular and 
safe set of steps inthe form of convenient 
stairs, extends from the top of this awful 
chasm, at a short distance southward of the 
lowermost fall. From place to place,where 
the impossibility or danger of passing along 
the precipitous or overhanging rocks require 
it, chains and staples are fixed horizontally 
along, to enable the traveller, who bas a suf- 
ficient foothold, to sustain his body, and 
avoid a plunge into the roaring current be- 
low, by the grasp of his hands. At the diffe- 
rent falls, steps and ladders are constructed, 
to render the ascent and descent perfectly 
convenient. By these aids, the passage is 
performed, and the spectacle enjoyed, to the 
greatest advantage. And to increase the 
entertainment and wonder, a skiff or small 
row-boat has been placed in a pool of con- 
siderable extent, just below the upper fall, 
m which little excursions and trips may be 
made, over its foaming and eddying sur- 
face. 

Every thing is thus favourable for scicn- 
tific ebservation. If the profound excava- 
tion had been completed by gunpowder and 
art, the mineralogical and geological phe- 
nomena, could not have been more satisfac- 
forily disclosed. 

The superior layers of rock, are calcari- 
ous, of the kind denominated, from the un- 
pleasant smell emitted when two fragments 
are struck together, fetid lime-stone, or /a- 
pis sullus. This rock is found in abun- 
vance as far west as Upper Canada, and 
probably much further. Its colour varies 
‘rom light to dark gray, and even to deep 
black. 

The inferior strata are composed of sand- 
Stone, apparently browned and hardened by 
the oxyd of iron. Toward the bottom of 
the rugged ravine, it assumes the form of 
ledges or benches, in some places of consi- 
“erable length, They recede, one behind 





the other, like regular steps or stairs, up and 


down which the visitor can walk with facili- 
ty and comfort. The rock hereabout is so 
compact, so free from mud, and so little in- 
cumbered with loose stones, that every cas- 
cade can be approached as near as tasteful 
or philosophical curiosity may prompt, and 
the interjacent spaces deliberately explored. 

The lime-rock abounds, like other forma- 
tions of the like kind in that region and be- 
yond, with organic remains, chiefly of the 
molluscous, radiary, and crustaceous classes. 

These relicks have been collected and 
deposited in an instructive museum, by Mr. 
Sherman, who shows them to his inquiring 
guests, and furnishes samples to persons 
wishing to purchase. Ina lodge for refresh- 
ments, near the foot of the uppermost cas- 
cade before mentioned, the fossils of this re- 
gion, especially the more rare and singular, 
were for sale. Visitors may therefore have 
it in their power to bring @way a supply of 
specimens : 

I. The Molluscous, are 1, univalves, chief- 
ly orthoceratites, and other species of the 
extensive family known by the general term 
of Nautilus, 2. Bivalve, mostly belonging 
to the tribes of the pecten or scollop diver- 
sion of the Ostrea ; to the productus; and 
to the terebratula. There are also plain 
and distinct traces of belemnites, in the 
black marble, exhibiting their conic figure 
by the white crystals of calcarious carbonate 
filling the cavity where once the animal 
dwelt. 

II. The Radiary, exhibiting the forms 
called encrinites, entrochites, and madre- 
pores of the Fungite section, 

If. The Crustaceous, to which may be 
referred, in the actual state of our know- 
ledge, the ertinct race of T'rilohites, forwhich 
this region is eminently distinguished, there 
being several species, and even a genus not 
known before they were discovered here. 

MONKS AND FRIARS. 

These two orders are often confounded by 
writers, especially writers of novels. Mo- 
nachism was an old institution for laymen: 
and friars, or freres, were originally estab- 
lished in the thirteenth century, to oppose 
the Lollards by their preaching; on which 
account they wandered about as preachers 
and confessors, while the monks were chief- 
ly confined to their respective houses. Lew- 
is’s “* Monk” is. in fact, a friar. 
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SSS SS SS] erace. With all she is a goddess, and to 

— her all men are equally mortals. How can 
a eee she prefer, when there is no superiority; or 
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be constant when there is no merit ? 

Tre critics of the fair sex tell us they are} Is she capricious? Can she be otherwise, 
vain, frivolous, ignorant, coquettish, capri-, When she hears that the univerve must be 
cious, and what not. Unjust that we are!| proud to wait her commands,—that the ut- 
it is the fable of the Lion and the Man. But! most of a lover’s hopes, is to be the humblest 
since the ladies have become authors, they | of her slaves,—that to fulfil the least of her 
can take their revenge, were they not too| commands, is the highest ambition of her 
venerous for such a passion. Though they | adorers ? 
have learned to paint, their sketches of man! And are men so unjust as to censure the 
are gentle and kind. ‘idols made by their own hands? Let us be 

But if the ladies were what surly misan-| just; let us begin the work of reformation. 
thropes call then, who is to blame? Is it!—-When men cease to flatter, women wil! 
not we who spoil—who corrupt—w ho mis- cease to deceive; when men are wise, wo- 
lead them ? /men will be wise to please. The ladies do 

[s it surprising that a pretty woman should | not force the taste of the men; they only 
be vain, when we daily praise to her face | adapt themselves to it. They may corrupé 
ber charms, her taste, and her wit? Can ‘and be corrupted ;—they may improve and 
we blame her vanity, when we tell her that! be improved. 
nothing can resist her attractions,—that there oonangneneenemaees 
is nothing so barbarous which she cannot; The annals of criminal jurisprudence 
soften,—nothing so elevated that she cannot exhibits human nature in a variety of posi- 
subdue ? when te tell her, that her eyes are | tions, at once the most striking, interesting, 
brighter than day,—that her form is fairer and affecting. The present tragedies of real 
than summer,—more refreshing than spring, life, are often lightened in their effect by the 
—that her lips are vermilion,—that her ssin grossness of the injustice, and the malignity 
combines the whiteness of the lily with the, of the prejudices which accompanied them. 
incarnation of the rose ? | At the same time real culprits, as original 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, | characters, stand forward on the canvass of 
when we unceasingly tell her, that no other | humanity as prominent objects for our spe- 
studv becomes her but that of varying her!cial study. 1 have often wondered that the 
pleasures; that she requires no talent but) English language contains no book like the 
for the arrangement of new parties,—no} Causes Celebres of the French, particularly 
ideas beyond the thought of the afternoon’s|as the openness of our proceedings renders 
amusement? Can we blame her frivolity,}the records more certain and accessible, 
when we tell her that her hands were while our public history and domestic con- 
not made to touch the needle, or to soil flicts have offered so many splendid exam- 
their whiteness in domestic employments?) ples of the unfortunate and the guilty. 
Can we blame her frivolity, when we tell) Such a collection, drawn from our own na- 
her, that the look of seriousness chases from | tional sources, and varied by references to 
her cheek the bloom where rest the Loves| cases of the continental nations, would ex- 
and the Graces; that dull reflection’ clouds! hibit man as he is in action and in princi- 
her brow with cere ; and that she who thinks, | ple, and not as he is usually drawn by poets 
sacrifices the smile that makes beauty charm, | and speculative philosophers, BuRKE. 
and the gaiety that renders wit attractive? | ene: 

How can a pretty woman fail to be igno | When the Abbe de la Riviere returned 
rant, when the first lesson she is taught 1s! from Rome, disappointed of being made a 
that beauty supersedes and dispenses with| Cardinal, and with a severe cold caught in 
every other quality; that all she needs to} travelling, “the poor Abbe,” observed 2 
know, is that she is pretty ; that to be intel- wit, “has come back without his hat, and 
ligent, is to be pedantic; and that to be) thus got a cold in his head.” 
more learned than one’s neighbour, isto in| — 
eur the reproach of absurdity and affecta | esa 2 vie sxe. 
tion: | ar de 

Shall we blame her for being a coquet, | JAMES G. BROOKS, 
when the indiscriminate flattery of every | Editor and Proprietor, No. 4 Wall-street, New-York 
man teaches her that the homage of one IS! Subscriptions received by G. & C. Carvill, 197 Brost 
as good as that of another? It is the same | way—where communications may be left, or transmit 
darts, the sare flames, the same beaux, the | ted through the post-oflice to the editor. 
same coxcombs, The man ofsense, whenhe} Terms—Four dollars per annum, payable in advance 
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{Translated from the French } 
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attempts to compliment, recommends the art } F A S¥ryMgrr, pronter, 49 Joha-street 
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